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THE  LINCOLN  FUNERAL  TRAIN  TABLE 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  early  in  1965, 
presented  to  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Li- 
brary the  table  which,  a  hundred  years 
earlier,  bore  Abraham  Lincoln's  casket  on  the 
mournful  thirteen-day,  1,700-mile  train  trip 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois. 

The  marble-topped  table  is  a  five-legged 
adaptation  of  a  Duncan  Phyfe  design  and  was 
probably  made  in  the  late  1850's.  The  wood 
is  walnut  and  most  of  the  decorations  are 
hand-carved,  although  there  is  some  machine 
carving.  It  is  thirty  inches  high  and  the  la- 
unch thick  brown  marble  top  with  an  inverted 
cavetto  molding  is  six  feet  long  by  26,//> 
inches  wide. 

The  table  was  in  the  Washington  offices  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  the  time  of  the 
assassination,  and  it  was  loaned  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  use  on  the  funeral  train.  After  it 
was  given  to  the  Historical  Library  in  1965, 
it  was  displayed  in  an  exhibit  prepared  for 
the  five-day  observance  in  Springfield  of  the 
centennial  of  Lincoln's  funeral  and  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  exhibit  included  other 
mementos  from  the  funeral  car  that  are  owned 
by  the  Historical  Library:  a  six-foot-long  set- 
tee, a  barber's  chair,  a  small  folding  chair 
known  as  a  "pallbearer's  chair,"  and  the 
silver  nameplate  from  the  casket.  Since  the 
centennial  observance  the  table  has  been  on 
display  in  the  reception  room  of  the  Historical 
Library,  and  it  will  become  a  part  of  the  Lin- 
coln exhibit  in  the  Old  State  Capitol  when 
that  building  is  opened. 


THE  TABLE  on  which  Lincoln's  casket  rested  during  the  trip  of  the  funeral  train  in  1865.  The  small 
picture  at  the  upper  right  shows  the  leg  (left)  that  was  made  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  carshop  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  below  it  is  a  picture  of  the  carshop  foot  at  the  right. 
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During  the  one  hundred  years  between  the 
time  of  Lincoln's  death  and  the  Library's  re- 
ceipt of  the  table,  it  had  a  history  all  its  own, 
and  that  story  was  found  in  a  correspondence 
file  in  the  Historical  Library. 

When  the  train  left  Springfield  for  the  trip 
back  to  Washington,  on  board  were  the  sol- 
diers who  had  been  under  the  pressure  of 
around-the-clock  duty  in  the  funeral  car. 
Some  of  them  observed  the  release  from  their 
responsibility  by  getting  drunk.  A  fight  en- 
sued and  in  the  fight  the  railroad's  table  was 
broken.  When  the  train  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton, the  table  was  minus  a  leg  and  a  foot,  and 
was  unusable.  It  was  sent  to  the  railroad's 
carshops  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for  re- 
pairs. 

When  the  work  was  finished,  N.  W. 
Gookin,  who  was  the  Wilmington  stationmas- 
ter,  reported  it  to  the  main  office  and  asked 
if  he  could  keep  the  table  for  use  in  his  depot. 
This  permission  was  granted,  and  the  table 
was  practically  forgotten  for  some  sixty  years. 

The  man  who  was  responsible  for  saving  it 
from  the  junkyard  or  the  woodpile  was  Dr. 
William  C.  Speakman  of  Wilmington.  While 
attending  a  Lincoln's  Birthday  dinner  in  1929, 
the  doctor  was  reminded  that  as  a  boy  he 
had  been  told  of  the  table  by  "a  member  of 
my  family  who  had  met  Abraham  Lincoln," 
and  had  gone  then  to  see  it.  In  1929  he  went 


back  to  the  station  and  found  the  table  still 
being  used  in  a  hallway  or  anteroom  between 
the  women's  waiting  room  and  the  powder 
room. 

Dr.  Speakman  immediately  reported  his 
discovery  to  General  William  W.  Atterbury, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  who, 
within  a  few  weeks,  had  the  table  shipped  to 
the  road's  general  office  in  Philadelphia. 
There  it  remained  under  the  protection  of  a 
tag  reading,  "Do  not  dispose  of  this  tabic. 
For  history  see  correspondence  file." 

Dr.  Speakman's  recollections  of  the  table 
were  supported  by  his  friend  Joseph  L.  Pyle, 
a  director  of  the  Delaware  Mortgage  Invest- 
ment Company  of  Wilmington,  who  added 
the  information  that  while  the  table  was  in 
the  station,  the  marble  top  was  broken  and  re- 
placed. He  said  that  "the  old  top  was  cut  up 
into  paperweights  and  they  were  distributed 
to  the  various  desks  in  the  Wilmington  of- 
fices of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad." 

The  table  in  the  Historical  Library  there- 
fore does  not  have  the  original  marble  top, 
and  the  present  top  has  since  been  broken. 
The  railroad  carshop  carpenters  were  not 
cabinetmakers,  and  the  leg  and  foot  they  put 
on  are  crude  but  serviceable.  They  did  use 
walnut  to  match  the  rest  of  the  wood,  but 
they  made  no  attempt  to  match  the  original 
carving. 


Staff  Sketches 

HOWARD  F.  RISSLER 

Research  Editor 

Howard  F.  Rissler,  who  edits  the  Journal, 
this  Dispatch,  and  books,  pamphlets,  and 
leaflets  published  by  the  Illinois  State  Histori- 
cal Society  and  the  Historical  Library,  says 
that  he  has  been  associated  with  history  all  of 
his  life.  For  the  first  forty  years  or  so,  that  as- 
sociation was  by  historical  accident,  however, 
not  design. 

He  was  born  and  reared  in  Charles  Town, 
West  Virginia,  where  his  father  edited  a 
weekly  newspaper,  the  farmer's  Advocate. 
The  town  is  the  county  seat  of  Jefferson 
County,  and  there  John  Brown  was  tried 
and  hanged — Harpers  Ferry  is  about  eight 
miles  down  the  road.  The  county  still  has 
three  Washington  homes  (those  of  Charles, 
Lawrence,  and  Bushrod)  as  well  as  numerous 
Civil  War  markers.  The  local  schoolboys  were 
unimpressed,  however,  as  they  played  in  the 
stone  ruins  of  St.  George's  Chapel  whose  lead 
roof  was  melted  down  to  make  bullets  for  the 
Revolutionary  War.  They  thought  everybody 
had  historic  sites. 

Another  historic  association  for  which  Riss- 
ler claims  no  credit  was  the  fact  that  one  of 
his  grandfathers  served  in  the  Union  Army 
and  the  other  in  the  Stonewall  Brigade  of  the 
Confederate  Army.  During  the  Civil  War 
centennial  observance  Rissler  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sons  of  the  Union  Veterans  and  the 
Sons  of  the  Confederate  Veterans.  But  his 
plan  to  start  a  new  organization  to  be  called 
the  Amalgamated  Sons  of  the  Confederated 
LInion  Veterans  failed  to  materialize. 

Rissler  graduated  from  the  local  high  school 
and  then  studied  for  two  years  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University  before  transferring  to 
Northwestern  where  he  graduated  in  jour- 
nalism ( 1927; .  During  his  school  years  Rissler 
worked  as  a  printer's  devil,  an  ordinary  sea- 
man on  a  tramp  freighter,  and  a  laborer  in  a 
steel  mill  (the  day  shift  worked  ten  and  one- 
half  hours  and  the  night  shift  eleven,  and 
the  pay  ranged  from  44  to  77  cents  an  hour 
for  a  six-day  week) . 

For  some  twenty-one  years  after  gradua- 
tion Rissler  worked  on  newspapers  as  a  re- 
porter, copyreader  (now  they  are  called  copy 
editors),  and  makeup  editor.  His  first  job  was 
with  Hearst's  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
(1927-1939),  which  had  something  of  a  his- 
tory of  its  own:  7he  ^Madhouse  on  'Madison 
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Street  by  George  Murray  and  Deadlines  and 
Monkeyshines  by  John  J.  McPhaul  are  two 
of  the  books  written  about  it. 

In  1940,  following  the  death  of  Mrs.  Riss- 
ler's  father,  the  couple  went  to  Red  Oak, 
Iowa,  where  they  helped  her  mother  operate 
the  family-owned  weekly  Sun.  The  next  year 
they  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  Rissler  was 
a  copyreader  on  the  Hecord.  Soon  after  the 
founding  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  the  Risslers  re- 
turned to  Illinois  and  he  worked  on  the  Sun 
and  Sun-fimes  from  1942  to  1948  (from  the 
time  it  was  established  until  the  Snn-7imes 
consolidation,  he  was  makeup  editor  of  the 
Sun's  Book  Week  section). 

Early  in  1948  the  Sun-Jimes  discontinued 
its  evening  edition  (at  first  it  was  a  24-hour- 
a-day  paper),  and  most  of  the  staff  that  had 
come  from  the  Sun  was  fired.  At  this  point 
Rissler  had  worked  on  at  least  five  newspapers 
that  were  no  longer  in  existence,  and  decid- 
ing to  get  into  something  more  permanent — 
like  history — he  came  to  the  Historical  Li- 
brary. 

If  Rissler  were  given  to  name-dropping,  the 
first  he  would  probably  mention  would  be  his 
association  with  two  United  States  ambassa- 
dors to  the  United  Nations,  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son and  Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  Rissler  was  the 
author  of  the  genealogical  section  that  was  a 
part  of  the  press  kit  for  the  first  Stevenson 
presidential  campaign,  and  he  wrote  more 
than  a  hundred  affidavits  for  use  in  one  of 
Goldberg's  cases  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  as  a  labor  lawyer. 

Rissler  was  also  associated  with  two  early 
trustees  of  the  Historical  Library.  His  first  job 
on  the  Herald  and  Examiner  was  as  assistant 
to  James  Weber  Linn,  a  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Jane  Ad- 
dams's  nephew  and  biographer.  Professor 
Linn  was  a  columnist  and  editorial  writer  for 
the  paper  and  also  a  trustee  of  the  Library. 
Lloyd  Lewis,  another  trustee,  was  responsible 
for  Rissler's  coming  to  the  Historical  Library 
in  1948. 

Since  their  arrival  in  Springfield,  Howard 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  have  lived  just  north 
of  the  Sangamon  River  in  Fancy  Creek  Town- 
ship on  a  four-acre  lot  thai  was  once  a  pail  of 
Billy  Herndon's  farm.  During  Prohibition 
their  house  was  a  speakeasy,  but  that  is  an 
other  story,  which  Rissler  promises  lo  write 
sometime, 

One  of  Rissler's  first  assignments  al  the 
Library  was  to  put  together  the  book  old 
Illinois  Houses,  which  was  written  by  his 


This  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  sketches 
which  will  introduce  staff  members  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library  and  brief- 
ly describe  the  work  they  do. 


friend  John  Drury,-  that  book  is  the  most 
popular  publication  ever  issued  by  the  His- 
torical Society  and  is  now  a  collector's  item. 
Since  that  time  Rissler  has  had  charge  of 
publishing  more  than  a  dozen  hard-cover 
books  and  several  hundred  pamphlets,  some  of 
them  almost  book  size.  Many  of  these  called 
for  a  talent  in  designing  and  his  early  print- 
er's devil  and  newspaper  makeup  training 
came  in  handy. 

During  the  years  the  Illinois  Junior  His- 
torian was  in  existence  (1948-1956),  Rissler 
was  its  editor  and  he  originated  the  annual 
Student  Historian  Award  Day  which  has  be- 
come an  institution.  Rissler  now  helps  with 
the  successor  publication,  Illinois  History,  by 
checking  the  copy  and  proofs  and  writing 
titles  for  the  articles.  He  also  writes  news  re- 
leases for  the  Historical  Library  and  the  So- 
ciety and  articles  and  book  reviews  for  the 
Journal.  He  and  his  wife  are  the  authors  of 
7he  first  Century  of  the  first  Congregational 
Church  of  Springfield,  Illinois  (1967)— he 
served  the  church  as  moderator  in  1964-1965. 

Belleville  Teacher  Wills 
$500  for  Student  Awards 

Lilian  Jossem,  journalism  teacher  at  Belle- 
ville High  School  West  and  sponsor  of  that 
school's  award-winning  newspaper,  Hy  SVetcs, 
died  at  her  home  in  Belleville  on  February  2, 
at  the  age  of  56. 

She  was  the  winner  of  the  State  Historical 
Society's  distinguished  teacher  award  in  1966 
for  her  work  in  behalf  of  Illinois  History  mag- 
azine, and  last  year  she  was  the  host  teacher 
for  the  Student  Historians'  southern  regional 
meeting.  She  was  also  active  in  the  St.  Clair 
County  Historical  Society  and  was  the  author 
of  Belleville's  sesquicentennial  pageant  in 
1964. 

Under  terms  of  her  will,  now  being  pro- 
bated, Miss  Jossem  bequeathed  $500  to  the 
State  Society  to  be  "used  as  a  $25  annual 
award  to  a  student  for  an  article  in  Illinois 
History  based  upon  the  contributions  of  mi- 
nority groups  to  the  State  of  Illinois." 


ILLINOISANS  WIN  FIVE  AWARDS 

Five  of  the  American  Association  for  State 
and  Local  History  annual  awards  for  1968 
were  received  by  Illinois  nominees. 

Awards  of  Merit — for  outstanding  service 
in  the  general  lield  of  local  history — went  to 
Lucile  Gray  of  Ffeeport  and  Philip  D.  Sang 
of  River  Forest. 

Certificates  of  commendation — for  note- 
worthy contributions  to  stale  or  community 
history — went  to  the  Randolph  County  His- 
torical Society,  to  Bloomington  Junior'  1  ligll 
School's  Junior  Historians,  and  to  Els<W:  I 
Historic  Quidebook,  written  by  Charles  B. 
Hosmer  and  Paul  O.  W  illiams. 


OLD  STATE  CAPITOL 
BEING  REFURNISHED; 
OPENING  IN  SUMMER 

The  two  upper  floors  of  the  reconstructed 
Old  State  Capitol  in  Springfield  were  par- 
tially accepted  from  the  contractors  by  the 
state  of  Illinois  on  March  3.  This  is  the  area 
that  will  be  refurnished  as  it  was  in  the  period 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  state  repre- 
sentative and  an  almost-daily  visitor  there. 
It  is  expected  to  be  opened  to  the  public  by 
early  summer.  On  March  4,  workmen  began 
moving  in  the  furnishings. 

There  are  nine  areas  on  the  first  floor  (five 
large  rooms,  a  lobby,  and  three  small  rooms 
used  originally  by  the  state  treasurer)  and 
nine  more  on  the  second  floor  (senate  and 
house  chambers,  a  lobby,  a  committee  room, 
four  offices  and  a  reception  room).  The  treas- 
urer's three  rooms  will  be  used  as  offices  by 
the  state  Department  of  Conservation,  which 
has  custody  of  the  building. 

The  underground  levels  of  the  recon- 
structed capitol  will  house  the  State  Histori- 
cal Library  and  the  Historical  Society.  This 
part  of  the  building  is  not  expected  to  be 
opened  until  late  in  the  summer. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  all  of  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  1840-1860  period  that  will  be 
needed  for  the  two  upper  floors  have  been  ac- 
quired. Funds  for  this  part  of  the  project  were 
raised  by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 
through  public  subscription,  and  no  tax 
moneys  were  involved. 

Most  of  this  furniture  has  been  stored  in 
two  Springfield  warehouses,  although  some  of 
the  smaller  items — such  as  inkwells,  candle- 
sticks, candle  snuffers,  whale  oil  and  cam- 
phene  lamps,  clocks,  and  spittoons — were  kept 
in  the  Historical  Library's  present  storerooms. 

The  authenticity  of  all  the  furnishings  has 
been  verified  following  background  research 
which  was  begun  in  I960  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  refurnishing  of  the  building.  Histori- 
cal Library  researchers  have  combed  periodi- 
cals, newspapers,  state  vouchers,  business 
ledgers,  bank  accounts,  and  technical  publica- 
tions of  one  hundred  years  ago  and  have  been 
able,  by  a  contemporary  document,  to  authen- 
ticate every  aspect  of  the  refurnishing. 

Furnishings  that  could  not  be  found  in  an- 
Continued  on  page  4 


The  Historical  Society's  new  Robert  R. 
McCormick  Historymobile 


SOCIETY  RECEIVES 
NEW  HISTORYMOBILE 

The  Illinois  State  Historical  Society's  new 
$33,580  historymobile  was  received  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  and  will  go  on  display  for  the  first 
time  with  an  exhibit  on  Illinois'  governors  at 
the  Student  Historian  meeting  at  Carterville 
(Williamson  County)  on  March  29. 

The  traveling  museum  is  a  gift  from  the 
Robert  R.  McCormick  Charitable  Trust,  and 
replaces  the  original  unit  which  the  Trust 
presented  to  the  Society  in  1960.  In  eight 
years  the  old  historymobile  traveled  more 
than  175,000  miles,  had  more  than  one  mil- 
lion visitors,  and  was  in  each  of  the  state's 
102  counties  at  least  once. 

The  new  unit,  36  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide, 
is  white  with  vermilion  lettering.  Its  16  ex- 
hibit cases  have  15  percent  more  display  space 
than  those  of  the  old  unit. 

In  the  Illinois  governors  exhibit  each  chief 
executive  will  be  represented  by  a  color  re- 
production of  his  official  portrait  and  an 
original  document  in  his  handwriting  as  well 
as  by  other  manuscripts  or  artifacts.  The  new- 
exhibit  will  be  on  display  for  two  years  since 
it  takes  that  long  to  make  requested  visits 
throughout  the  state. 

The  new  unit  was  custom  produced  by  the 
Gerstenslager  Company  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 


WINTER  JOURNAL  ON  ITS  WAY 

The  Winter,  1V68  issue  of  the  Journal  oj 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  the  fourth 
of  the  sesquicentennial  numbers,  will  be 
mailed  to  members  about  March  17.  The  copy 
was  not  sent  to  the  printer  until  after  the 
dedication  of  the  Old  Capitol  on  December  3 
and  since  then  there  have  been  other  delays. 


GILBERT  G.  TWISS, 
SOCIETY'S  1963-64 
PRESIDENT,  DIES 

Gilbert  G.  Twiss,  copy  editor  for  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  and  former  president  (1963- 
1964)  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society, 
died  at  his  north  side  Chicago  apartment  on 
December  23. 

Twiss  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in 
1954  and  served  as  a  director  (1957-1960), 
vice-president  (1960-1962),  and  senior  vice- 
president  (1962-1963)  before  he  was  named 
president. 

A  member  of  the  Tribune  staff  for  nearly 
thirty-seven  years,  Twiss  was  born  in  Shelby- 
ville  on  Washington's  Birthday  (his  middle 
name  was  George),  1907,  and  began  his  news- 
paper career  as  a  printer's  devil  and  writer  of 
a  school  column  for  the  weekly  Shelbyville 
Democrat  while  still  in  high  school.  He 
worked  on  the  sports  staff  of  the  Decatur  Re- 
view while  attending  Millikin  University, 
where  he  was  president  of  his  graduating  class 
in  1929.  He  continued  with  the  Review  until 
1932  when  he  joined  the  Tribune. 

Twiss  had  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  his- 
tory, particularly  that  of  Illinois  and  the  Civil 


Gilbert 
G.  Twiss 


War.  He  served  as  secretary  and  president  of 
the  Chicago  Civil  War  Round  Table  and  was 
editor  of  its  newsletter  for  more  than  ten 
years.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Chicago, 
Wisconsin,  and  Vicksburg  historical  societies. 

He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings 
and  tours  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  had  visited  all  of  the  major  Civil 
War  battlefields.  He  was  the  author  of  numer- 
ous historical  and  travel  articles  for  the 
Tribune,  and  his  writings  also  appeared  in  the 
Lincoln  'Herald  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity, Harrogate,  Tennessee. 

Twiss  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Olga 
O.  Twiss a  daughter,  Mrs.  Margo  Lou 
Heegeman;  two  brothers,  Frederick  C.  and 
Armin  R.;  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Siegert  and  Mrs.  Olga  Friebe. 


FOUR  APPLY  FOR  FELLOWSHIP 

Four  applications  had  been  received  as  of 
March  1  for  the  $2,000  fellowship  in  Illinois 
history  to  be  awarded  by  the  State  Historical 
Society  for  the  1969-1970  academic  year.  The 
deadline  for  applications  is  March  15,  and 
four  or  five  more  are  expected  by  that  time. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  Histori- 
cal Society  silver  medal- 
lions are  still  available 
to  those  who  enroll  a 
minimum  of  five  new 
members.  These  pictures 
are  the  size  of  the 
medallion. 


STUDENT  HISTORIAN 
REGIONAL  MEETINGS 
BEGIN  ON  MARCH  29 

Junior  and  senior  high  school  history  stu- 
dents from  thirty-six  counties  in  southern 
Illinois  will  meet  at  Carterville  High  School  on 
Saturday,  March  29,  for  a  day  of  contests, 
movies,  and  skits— all  devoted  to  the  history 
of  that  region. 

This  is  the  first  of  four  regional  history 
meetings  to  be  sponsored  again  this  year  by 
the  State  Historical  Society.  Other  sessions 
will  be  conducted  for  the  Central  Region  (42 
counties),  at  Virginia  High  School,  April  12; 
for  the  Northwest  Region  (13  counties),  Jef- 
ferson Junior  High  School,  Rockford,  April 
19;  and  for  the  Northeast  Region  (11  coun- 
ties), Batavia  Junior  High  School,  April  26. 

Mrs.  Olive  S.  Foster,  editor  of  Illinois  His- 
tory magazine  and  director  of  school  services 
for  the  Library  and  Society,  is  in  charge  of 
these  annual  meetings,  now  in  their  seventh 
year. 

A  feature  of  this  year's  meetings  will  be  a 
showing  of  the  thirty-minute  Illinois  sesqui- 
centennial  film,  "Tomorrow  Is  a  Day,"  nar- 
rated by  Charlton  Heston.  Students  from  the 
host  school  will  present  a  historical  skit  and 
a  musical  program. 

Any  interested  student  in  grades  seven 
through  twelve  may  attend,  but  reservations 
should  be  made  with  the  host  school  since 
seating  capacity  is  limited.  Each  student  is 
asked  to  bring  a  sack  lunch;  beverage  and  ice 
cream  will  be  furnished  by  the  local  historical 
society.  There  is  no  admission  charge. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  winning  entries 
in  writing,  art,  diorama,  handicraft,  and 
models.  The  school  in  each  region  recognized 
as  having  done  most  to  further  the  student 
historian  program  during  the  past  year  will  be 
awarded  one-year  custody  of  a  two-foot-tall 
traveling  trophy.  Contest  rules  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Mrs.  Foster,  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Library,  Centennial  Building,  Spring- 
field, Illinois  62706. 


Members  Get  Discount 
On  New  Journal  Index 

Publication  of  the  Cumulative  Index,  Jour- 
nal of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society, 
Volume  XXVI  through  £  (April,  1933-  Winter, 
i957)  was  announced  last  week  by  the  State 
Historical  Library. 

The  710-page  hard-cover  book  was  com- 
piled by  the  late  James  N.  Adams  of  the 
Historical  Library  staff.  It  is  a  companion 
volume  to  the  714-page  index  to  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  the  Journal  which  was 
issued  in  1949. 

Editors  of  the  Journal  during  the  period 
covered  in  the  new  index  were  Paul  M.  Angle 
(1933-1945),  Jay  Monaghan  (1946-1950), 
Harry  E.  Pratt  (1951-1955),  Mrs.  Harry  E. 
Pratt  (1956),  and  Clyde  C.  Walton  (1956- 
1957). 

The  price  of  the  volume  has  been  set  at  $20 
with  a  discount  of  20  percent  to  members  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  and  to  libraries — 
making  the  price  to  them  $16.  An  announce- 
ment of  this  offer  will  be  sent  to  members 
soon,  or  the  indexes  may  be  ordered  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society, 
Centennial  Building,  Springlield,  Illinois  62706 
(checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  State 
Historical  Society). 


REFERENCE  LIBRARIAN  Mildred 
Schulz  examines  a  copy  of  the  new 
Index  to  Vols.  26-50  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society. 
The  index  will  take  the  place  of  the 
thirteen  loose-leaf  notebooks  shown 
to  the  left  of  Mrs.  Schulz.  For 
convenience  in  handling  her  work  at 
the  Historical  Library  she  made  the 
notebooks  from  the  2,233  pages  of 
typed  index  copy  and  had  used  them 
for  several  years. 


OLD  STATE  CAPITOL 

Continued  from  page  3 

tique  stores  throughout  the  country  have  been 
custom  made  to  resemble  the  originals.  The 
ingrain  red  and  black  reversible  carpet  that 
was  needed  was  woven  by  Boris  Kroll  Asso- 
ciates, a  New  York  City  firm.  Desks  for  the 
legislative  halls  have  been  made  according  to 
the  researchers'  specifications. 

Aside  from  these  and  fabrics  used  in  reup- 
holstering,  the  furniture  and  appointments  all 
date  from  the  period  when  Lincoln  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  capitol. 

Much  final  detailed  carpentry  and  electrical 
work  remain  to  be  completed  before  the  build- 
ing is  opened  to  the  public.  Electricians  must 
attach  specially  designed  fixtures  to  electrical 
outlets,  for  instance.  And  a  few  of  the  old 
pieces  of  furniture  may  need  to  be  refinished. 
The  rooms  are  not  expected  to  look  new,  but 
as  if  the  original  occupants  had  just  stepped 
out  to  lunch  and  would  return  soon. 

Still  needed  also  are  platforms  for  stoves, 
sand  boxes  (to  catch  tobacco  juice),  and 
wood  boxes;  a  few  items  of  this  sort  have 
been  found  in  the  antique  stores,  but  others 
will  have  to  be  made  on  the  site.  These  costs, 
too,  will  be  met  by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  As- 
sociation. 
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